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THE FATHER OF FRENCH AGRICULTURE 

Too little is known to-day of the work of the father of French 
agriculture, Olivier de Serres. This country gentleman of south- 
ern France flourished in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
Having experimented for many years with his ancestral estate 
on the west bank of the Rhone, he determined to record his dis- 
coveries in a volume. This proved to be a monumental work 
to which he gave the odd title, Theatre of Agriculture. Pub- 
lished in 1600, it was dedicated to Henry IV, who greatly es- 
teemed it. Certainly no book of the kind has ever exerted 
larger influence. 

Olivier de Serres, as he wrote the name, was born in 1539, at 
Ville-neuve-de-Berg, on the west border of the Rh6ne valley, 
ninety miles south of Lyons. He was the eldest of five children 
and was educated at the University of Valence. His works at- 
test his acquaintance with Greek and Latin writers, and indicate 
that he travelled in Germany, Italy, and Spain. He made three 
sojourns at the court of Henry IV, spending four years in Paris. 
Most of his life, however, was passed in the South, on his estate 
of the Pradel, where, absorbed in farm work, he observed, experi- 
mented, and wrote. 

The Pradel takes its name from the surrounding prairie. Early 
writers liken the place to the Greek Tempe and the Italian 
Tivoli. Its springs vie with those of Fontainebleau ; and de 
Serres, by his system of irrigation, enhanced its beauty and fer- 
tility. Besides creating cascades, fish-ponds, and haunts for 
waterfowl, warrens and game-preserves, he adorned the grounds 
about the chateau with flowers, shrubs, and fruit trees, and con- 
structed shady drives. He cultivated, also, a fine vineyard and 
a mulberry orchard. To-day travellers between Lyons and Nlme 
can see on the undulating plain of the Pradel rows of magnifi- 
cent mulberries and oaks, and de Serres's antique windmill 
is still used for grinding grain. A rectangular chateau of white 
stone faithfully reproduces the structure in which Olivier lived ; 
one room preserves his books, personal effects, and certain fur- 
nishings, constituting the nucleus of a museum. The original 
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edifice, after undergoing siege and pillage during the religious 
wars, was razed by order of Richelieu in 1628. The present 
chateau dates from 1630, having been erected by Olivier's eldest 
son. 

Much has been written regarding the role of de Serres in the 
internal dissensions of France. Catholic historians have accused 
him of barbarities, and the Protestant Agrippa d'Aubigne did 
not hold him guiltless of participation in a massacre of forty 
priests at Villeneuve in 1573. Although excesses of the kind 
were by no means uncommon at the time, few now credit these 
accusations against de Serres. Certainly, he devoted his long 
life to peaceful pursuits, and only a man of unwavering purpose 
could have carried on such work unperturbed during the stormy 
years of his career. Where was there any incentive to grow 
crops, to beautify one's property, and to plant trees for future 
generations, when devastation threatened in the wake of civil 
strife ? De Serres saw the land repeatedly laid waste by warring 
factions, and relapsing into wilderness. The labor necessary for 
repairing such devastation was lacking. Yet he endeavored to 
interest his countrymen in the productive enterprises of peace, 
urging Catholics and Protestants alike to seek in agriculture 
relief from their woes. Well could they afford to imitate his 
example ; for the Pradel became a model farm and a school, from 
which emerged a science tending to free agriculture from de- 
pendence upon the caprices of the seasons. 

In order that all France might profit by his labors, de Ser- 
res conceived the idea of publishing a comprehensive treatise. 
For forty years he studied and experimented, recording method- 
ically his results. Except for the unsettled state of the country, 
he would have issued the work much earlier. Only when Henry 
IV had brought order out of chaos did de Serres send to press 
the manuscript of hie Theatre d 'Agriculture et Menage des 
Champs. 

A more important book has rarely come from a French pen. 
Nor, in view of the ravages of civil strife, could it have ap- 
peared at a moment more opportune. In his preface, the author 
proclaims the importance of his theme. "If we prize the arts in 
their various aspects," he declares, "how much more worthy of 
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attention must be the science of agriculture, the most essential 
for the race — that without which, indeed, man cannot exist?" 
The word Theatre he employed figuratively as referring to the 
natural stage occupied by a gentleman farmer, in reality himself. 
The work in its many editions of from one to four volumes con- 
tains more than a thousand pages of the format of the Webster 
Unabridged Dictionary. It is divided into eight books, each 
with illustrations indicative of the contents. The matter covers 
a wide range of topics: — soils, fertilizers, seeds, farm machin- 
ery, harvesting, grains, rotation of crops, grass, alfalfa, clover, 
flax, hemp, madder root, gardening, horticulture, the nursery, 
forestry, culture of the grapevine, vintage and distillation, the 
brewing of drinks from grains and fruits, domestic animals, their 
breeding and care, the dairy, poultry, the warren, fish-culture, 
drainage and irrigation, game and the chase, the apiary, culture 
of the silkworm, foods and their preservation, home remedies 
for man and beast, judicious economy, rural architecture and the 
care of buildings. 

Various as are the subjects, de Serres discusses each with the 
competence of a specialist, dealing unerringly with land, seeding, 
crops, and live-stock. Indeed, many a breeder of our time 
would do well to read his discussion of the care of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, hogs, and poultry; and many a general reader might 
profit from his analysis of the principles of agriculture and 
political economy. Noteworthy are his views upon the landlord's 
relations with his neighbors, renters, and hired help; financial 
investments and the marketing of wares; the value of selecting 
good stock and seed, the economy of careful upkeep, and the 
importance of the housewife's role. Yet, with all his wisdom, 
de Serres was a man of his time in his respect for certain supersti- 
tions. He speaks of the influence of the moon upon agriculture, 
and remarks that "the topping of sterile fruit trees as a means 
of making them bear should be done only on the last day of Jan- 
uary before the new moon". Common-sense asserts itself, how- 
ever, when elsewhere he cautions against letting good weather 
pass in idleness merely because the moon may not be in the 
proper phase for some particular kind of work. 

To Olivier de Serres France owes several important innova- 
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tions and discoveries. He was the first to indicate the value of 
tame grass for hay or pasture, the first to spray vines and shrubs 
with sulphur as a protection against insects and rabbits, to 
introduce maize into Provence, and to foresee the industrial use 
of the beet, which he speaks of as a "root to be ranked among 
delicacies, the juice of which in cooking resembles a sugar syrup, 
and is beautiful to look upon because of its marvellous color". 
In knowledge of the potato, then but recently brought from 
America, he was far in advance of his countrymen. He intro- 
duced the hop-vine, and for years experimented with rice and 
cotton and sugar-cane. He showed the French the value of the 
honey-bee, and, in a booklet entitled A Second Source of Wealth 
from the White Mulberry, established the fact that the bark of 
this tree is suitable for making rope, and even cloth. 

Valuable as these benefactions have proved, none was des- 
tined to equal in importance the culture of the silkworm. The 
passages in his great work dealing with this subject were pub- 
lished separately in 1599, a year before the rest, and were 
speedily translated into other tongues. Indeed, the founding of 
the silk industry in France would of itself suffice to insure the 
author's fame. Henry IV, believing that his people should 
keep at home the money they were spending abroad for this 
product, sent his Superintendent of Gardens to the Pradel bear- 
ing an autograph letter directing that the industry be developed 
without delay. The first step was to produce food for the worms. 
Accordingly, as an enthusiast has expressed it: "At the com- 
mand of Henry IV, the master of the Pradel tapped the earth 
with his foot, and there arose upon the instant forests of mul- 
berry trees". Thanks to his efforts, the one mulberry brought 
to France during the last Crusade, and reported to be still alive 
in 1802, had by that time so multiplied that its descendants 
covered the fields of the South and of many other parts of the 
country as well. In a single year 120,000 such saplings are said 
to have been planted is the public parks of Paris alone. De 
Serres in his work expounded every phase of silk-culture ; and 
after three centuries, his methods are still followed. To-day the 
silk industry in France, though largely dependent upon imports 
of raw material, yields no less than six million francs annually • 
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In his Theatre, de Serres announced as in preparation a treatise 
on parks, an essay on flour-mills, and a guide to rural architecture. 
If these were ever actually written, the manuscripts have been 
lost. They could scarcely have added to their master's reputa- 
tion. That reputation rests upon his personality, his amazing 
range of knowledge, and his style. As a personality he impresses 
us with being at once a scholar and a peasant, a theorist and a 
practitioner, loving the soil with primitive affection, yet dream- 
ing of controlling it by his mastery of scientific principles. 
His knowledge, as we have observed, is remarkable both for its 
breadth and for its depth. An acquaintance with history and 
literature reinforced his experimental investigations. His 
method of presenting his results has won for him the admiration 
of connoisseurs. His style displays the frank honesty of that 
of the Church fathers and the simple strength of that of Cato. 
Although he has been compared to Montaigne, his Theatre con- 
tains neither discursive meditations nor sceptical dilettantism. 
His maxims recall the Proverbs of Scripture. His terse, pure 
diction and fondness for native words made him an unconscious 
collaborator of Malherbe. His wide outlook, sound judgment, 
and insight into man and even the humbler creatures, are hardly 
equalled in his generation. 

Olivier de Serres died in 1619, and was interred, according to 
his wish, in the family tomb at Villeneuve. This tomb, how- 
ever, has disappeared, presumably destroyed when the Duke of 
Montmorency pillaged the town in 1621. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury three public monuments were erected to commemorate de 
Serres: the first a column thirty feet in height set up at Ville- 
neuve in 1804; the second a handsome statue erected there in 
1858; and the third a monument at Aubenas, not far distant, 
unveiled in 1882 by Pasteur. It has been suggested that the 
Republic purchase the Pradel as a model estate and a memorial. 
Whether this be done or not, the true monuments of de Serres 
are his book and his enduring contributions to the agriculture 
and the industries of France. 

William H. Scheifley. 

Indiana University. 



